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Tue Circurar is published by Communists, and 
for Communists. its main object is to help the ed- 
ucation of several confederated Associations, who 
are practically devoted to the Pentecost principle 
of conmunity of property. Nearly all of its 
readers outside of those Associations are Commu- 
nists in principle. It is supported almost entire’y 
by the free contributions of this Communist con- 
stituency. Paper with such objects and such 
resources, cannot properly be offered for sale.— 
Frecly we receive, and we freely give. Whoever 
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to keep his accounts. 
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The Fruits of Millerism. 

Millerism proper ended with the year 1843. 
The whole drift of Miller’s theory was, that 
Christ would come the second time within that 
year. His ‘ prophetical calculations’ made no 
provision for a failure, and the apparent con- 
sistency and force of his main argument res- 
ted on this basis. It was to this fact also, 
that the sweeping effect which his theory had, 
in converting multitudes to that faith, is to be 
ascribed. A doctrine with such limits, could 
not be expected to make converts, after those 
On the contrary, one 
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limits had terminated. 
would naturally suppose, that those who had 
been most sanguine in its belief, would have re- 
nounced the premises altogether, and begun 
again, after that belief had been shown to be 
false. It is not strange that they should not 
return to the traditions of the churches on the 
subject, fur those traditions were too closely 
interwoven, and in fact used up, with Miller’s 
theory, especially in the minds of those who 
conscientiously believed in that theory. After 
the time had passed, then, one of three posi- 
tions it might be expected would be assumed. 
Ist: That the leaders would gather together 
the fragments of the old wreck, and construct 
a creed, sufficiently consistent to meet the dry 
demands of dead sectarianism : or, 2d, that in- 
dividual members would independently give 
themselves up to every wind of doctrine that 

lows in the spiritual world, and thus exhibit 
the shattered consequences of a gross delusion ; 
or, 3d, that a rational, earnest inquiry would 
be raised, covering the whole New Testament 
The two 


first of these positions have been assumed.—- 


doctrine of Christ’s second coming. 
The third has not. 

Since 1843, the most shrewd and rational 
portion, have filed off into cliques and parties 
adopting those remnants of their former faith, 
which were best adapted to their peculiar ten- 
dencies. . Tow many of these parties there are 
definitely, we have not the means of stating, 
but from what we do know of the matter, we 
jude they are considerable. Some of them 
are represented by regular papers, which ex- 
hibit a spirit of mutual antagonism, rather than 
So far 


as there are any ereeds, they are more the 


the actual differences of sectarianism. 


patch-work resulting from the 
trine, promulgated by Mr. Miller, than dis- 
tinct conclusions based on Bible interpretations. 


original doc- 


They all profess to believe that the Second 
Coming is future and near at hand, but differ 
on points of comparatively trifling importance. 
This result alone is enough to show that the 
vitality of the whole thing is gone. Those 
who sincerely believed in the doctrine preached 
by Wm. Miller previous to 1843, had other 
business on hand than to contend for sectarian 
dogmas. But the passing by of that time, de- 
stroyed their rallying point, and hence the see- 
tarian results that followed. Aside from the 
cliques and parties that have grown out of 
Millerivm, multitudes have slumped through 


if 


We rely on the free gifts of 


. persons. 


|into, except as historical facts. S. 8. Snow, 
| with the few who sympathized with him, may 
'be taken as a sample. The very essence and 
foolishness of egotism control them. Many of 


In some instan- 


them are actually deranged. 
ces the truth may be discovered, but always in 
fractional portions. 

These are some of the wholesale fruits of 
Millerism. There may have been some cases 
of avowed infidelity to be added, but so far as 
we know they are few. Now and then, per- 
sons have returned to the ‘ watch and care’ of 
| the nominal churches, but they are exceptions. 
For the most part, up to the present time the 
nett results on this thelogical battle-field, ex- 
hibit a shattered state of things. In looking 
over this field, I would not be hasty nor un- 
charitable. | My former individual experience, 
as one who embraced and, for the time being, 
sincerely acted out the principles of that faith, 
stirs up my heart with sympathy; but I pray 
that it may be intelligent and truthful. 1 
thank God for eyes that have seen and can see 
the simple, plain teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, about Christ’s Second Coming. No 
truth in that book is more emphatically indi- 
eated, than that Christ would come, immedi- 
ately after Jerusalem’s overthrow ; and yet the 
Millevites universally overlook it. They have 
as many different theories of interpretation of 
the 24th of Matthew, for instance, as there 
are individual factions; and yet the plainest pos- 
sible statements of Jesus Christ are frittered 
away by their absurd reasonings. I have 
looked for it to be otherwise, and hoped too, and 
shall continue to do so. 

Christ predicted the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem in connection with his Second Coming, and 
only in that connection. In the language of 
the 24th of Matthew, the two events were to 
take place simultaneously, or nearly so, and that 
too, within the lifetime of the then living gen- 
eration. By whatrule of interpretation, then, 
can a space of two thousand years be crowded 
in between them? The only answer that can 
be given, is, that profane history has recorded 
the occurrence of one, but not the other. That 
is to say, the authority of uninspired men, is 
made the test of interpretation of Christ’s words, 
where those words are so self-evident as to need 
no interpretation. 

Tn the heat of the Miiler movement, it was 
assumed, that that portion of their creed re- 
ferring to the immediate advent, was indispen- 
sible to salvation. The assumption was of 
course 2 fanatical one, and yet it is a question 
whether the revealed truth on this subject, will 
not be found closely connected with, if not es- 
sential to, the actual salvation of this class of 
That salvation is available, ‘ through 
sanctification of the spirit and belief of the 
truth, and it is certain that in Paul’s time, 
the truth about the Second Coming was a vital 
one, and well understood. That truth is des- 
tined to be recognized again in this world, and 
[ shall look for the honest and earnest ones 
among the Millerites to apprehend it, sooner 


or later. H. W. B. 





Humility. 

“God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto 
the humble.” Jam. 4: 6. 

Searcely any exhortation is more often re- 
peated, both in the Old and New Testament, 
than the exhortation to humilzty ; and pride, the 
opposite of humility, seems to have always ex- 
cited God’s particular displeasure. ‘ He hateth 
a proud look ;” and “‘ he will destroy the house 
of the proud.” On the contrary, his blessings 
are continually promised to the humble, meek, 
and obedient. 

Why is pride so offensive to God? and why 
is humility so great a virtue ? 





into spiritual vagaries, too absurd to inquire 


We conclude that the hatefulness of pride 


consists, not so much in its overt acts of wick- 
edness, as in its being a glaring expression of 
egotism. Egotism is a horrid monster, in what- 
ever shape it may present itself; and it is of 
course intolerable, in proportion to its extent 
and the palpable forms it assumes. And on 
the other hand, we conclude that the loveliness 
of humility consists, not so much in what it does, 
as in its being an expression of the community 
life, which seeks not its own, but the good and 
happiness of others. Accordingly, we find hu- 
mility designated in the Bible, as a fruit of the 
Spirit, and pride as of the world. John in his 
first epistle, brings together the three great ex- 
pressions of egotistical life—the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, 
and says, these ‘are not of the Father, but are 
of the world’ 

In seeking humility, it is very important that 
we distinguish between true and false humility. 
False humility is as hateful in the sight of 
God as pride. Indeed, it is an expression of 
the same egotistical life, and is often assumed 
by persons as a covering for pride. The apos- 
tle Paul places the two things together, when 
he says to the Colossians, ‘ Let no man beguile 
you of your reward in a voluntary humility,&c., 

. vainly puffed up by a fleshly mind.’— 
True humility is not something that can be vol- 
untarily taken on or put off: it isan expression 
of the inward life of Christ—a fruit of the Spir- 
it within us. And being an expression of the 
life of Christ in us, humility is compatible with 
a perfect sense of justification, with the truest 
courage, ana with the most heroic action. 

Humility is set forth by Paul in its right 
connections, in the following passage: ‘* Ful- 
fill ye my joy, that ye be like-minded, having 
the same love, being of one accord, of one mind. 
Let nothing be done through strife or vain glo- 
ry; but in lowliness of mind let each esteem 
other better than themselves. Look not every 
man on his own things, but every man also on 
the things of others. Let this mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus: who, being in 
the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God: but made himself of no repu- 
tation, and took upon him tke form of a ser- 
vant, and was made in the likeness of men: 
and being found in fashion as a man, he hum- 
bled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.” 


Here we are exhorted first to seek true com- 
munism of heart and purpose, i. e., to be of 
one accord and of one mind, each seeking the 
happiness of others, forgetful of his own per- 
sonal interests; and then the apostle holds up 
Christ as our example: “ Let this mind be in 
you which was also in Christ Jesus.” The 
grace of humility is not attained by legal works, 
done in the willof man, but by having the mind 
of Christ. What is the mind of Christ? The 
apostle immediately informs us : ‘* Who thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God, but . 
took upon him the form of a servant.”? Here 
is a wonderful combination! Yet it is the ex- 
act combination to be found in true humility : 
greatness with lowliness—freedom with obedi- 
ence—justification with modesty—glory with 
self-forgettulness. w. 





A Silly-gism. 
[The date of the following is 1845 ; place, Putney, 


Vt.; applicability, ‘all along shore’ from that time 
to this :] 


We are informed that Rev. Mr. Stevens, 
minister of a small orthodox parish in this 
neighborhood, exchanged iast Sabbath with 
Rev. Mr. Foster, pastor of the congregational 
church in this village, and took the occasion to 
say some stout things against Perfectionism. 
This doubtless was a fair ‘ business transaction’ 
as the world goes ; and we are not disposed to 


notice a sentiment of this sermon, as reported 
to us, for the sake of showing how it looks out 
of the pulpit. Our informant (a clever charch- 
going woman, who thinks nevertheless that 
gospel saints may, and should be righteous, 
and was quite indignant at Mr. Stevens’ dis- 
course) says that the young man declared that 
perfect people have no interest in the gospel, be- 
cause Christ ‘ came not to call th: righteous, but 
sinners to repentance’! This is a very common 
argument among imperfectionist clergymen, 
and has been used (we are told by anoiher 
lady) on other occasions by Mr. Stevens. The’ 
shortest way to show up this logic is to carry it 
into heaven. The white robed saints that 
surround the throne are perfect; ‘ therefore 
they have no interest in the gospel, because 
Christ cam» not to call the righteous but sin- 
ners to repentance’! How do the ransomed 
throng escape the jaws of this rampant syllo- 
gism? We imagine that if Mr. Stevens 
should exchange with any of their ministers 
and preach in the Holy City against Perfee- 
tionism in this way, they would say to him,— 
‘ We were sinners once; Christ came and call- 
ed us to repentance; we answered the call, 
repented of our sins, and became partakers of 
his righteousness—the spotless robe which we 
now wear. He called us not to an alternation 
o* repentance and sin, but to that ‘ repentance 
which needeth not to be repented of;’ he call- 
ed us to something more than repentance—to 
righteousness, to perfection; our interest in 
him and our dependence on him has not ceased 
because we have passed beyond the threshold 
of the gospel, into the glories of its inner 
sanctuary ; it is not necessary that we should 
be always sinning, in order that he may be al- 
ways our Savior.’ Perfectionists on earth join 
their brethren in heaven in this apology for 
their unfashionable white raiment. Christ in- 
timated to the orthodox self-conceited Pharisees 
that they were not the material he wanted for 
his kingdom, because they thought themselves 
righteous without his help. Perfectionists do 
not belong to this category ; and they protest, 
on Christ’s behalf, that he did not mean to 
make repentance the everlasting business of 
those whom he ealls, #nd to preclude them 
from ever becoming righteous with his help. 
He says in connection with the passage allu- 
ded to, ‘ They that are whole need not a phy- 
sician, but they that are sick.’ Mr. Stevens 
seems to think that the sick need a physician, 
not to cure them, but to keep them sick, lest 
they should lose their interest in him if they 
get well under his care! We know it is said 
that unprincipled physicians keep their pa- 
tients sick as long as they can, in order to run 
up a bill against them for attendance ; and we 
have often thought that sin-defending minis- 
ters, like Mr. Stevens, practise the same thing 
in spiritual medicine, and for the same reason. 
But we do not believe that Christ was a phy- 
sician of this sort; or that his patients will 
lose their interest in him, after he has cured 
them. If Mr. Stevens thinks that perpetual 
repentance is necessary to an interest in Christ, 
he must think that perpetual sin also is neces- 
sary. In sucha state of mind, he doubtless 
rejoices in his sins, as the Pharisee that went 
up to the temple did in his self-righteousness ; 
and his prayer must be,—‘ God, I thank thee 
that I am not as men in heaven are, holy, per- 
fect, not needing repentance ; or even as these 


Perfectionists.? Thay who once smite on their 
breasts, saying ‘God be merciful to me a sinner,’ 
if they smite hard enough, or rather if God 
smites them with the true spirit of repentance, 
will go down to their houses ‘ justified ;’ and 
will no longer glory, either in their self-right- 
cousness like one kind of Pharisees, or in their 
sins, like another; but in ‘him who has washed 
them from their sins in his own blood.’ True 
repentance is nota cider-mill horse-path, but 








find fault. But we may take the liberty to 


the gateway to everlasting holiness. 
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The Beecher Family. 


The papers are circulating an interesting 
sketch of the Beecher family, in connection with 
some account of the authoress of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
The article first appeared in an English magazine, 
and is signed, ‘An Alabama man.’ We give the fol- 
lowing description of the family, with which it com- 
mences : 

The family to which Mrs. Stowe belongs is 
more widely and favorably known than almost 
any other in the United States. It consists of 
the following persons : 

1. Rev. Lyman Beecuer, the father, Doctor 
of Divinity, ex-President of Lane Theological 
Seminary, and late pastor of a Presbyterian 
Church at Cincinnatti, Ohio. 

2. Rev. Witiram Beecuer, pastor at Chil- 
licothe, Ohio. 

3. Rev. Epwarp Beecuer, pastor at Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

4. Rev. Henry Warp Beecuer, pastor at 
Brooklyn, New York. 

5. Rev. Cuartes Beecuer, pastor at New- 
ark, New Jersey. 

6. Rev. Tuomas Beecier, pastor at Wil- 
liamsburgh, New York. 

7. Rev. Georce Beecuer, deceased several 
years since. His death was caused by the ac- 
eidental discharge of a gun. At the time he 
was one of the most eminent men in the West- 
ern Church. 

8. Mr. James Breecuer, engaged in com- 
mercial business at Boston. 

9, Miss Carnarine Beecuer. 

10. Mrs. Harriet B. Stowe. 

11. Mrs. Perkins. 

12. Mrs. Hooker. 

Twelve ! the apostolic number. And of the 
twelve, seven apostles of the pulpit and two of 
the pen, after the manner of the nineteenth 
century. Of the other three, one has been 
swept into commerce by the strong current set- 
ting that way in America; and the other two, 
wives of lawyers of respectable standing, and 
mothers of families, have been absorbed by 
the cares and affections of domestic life,— 
They are said to be no way inferior, in point 
of natural endowments, to the nine who have 
chosen to play their parts in life before a lar- 
ger public. Indeed, persons who know inti- 
mately all the twelve, are puzzled to assign su- 
periority to any one of them. With the shades 
of difference which always obtain between in- 
dividual characters, they bear a striking resem- 
lance to each other, not only physically, but 
intellectually and morally. All of them are 
about the common size—the doctor being a tri- 
fle below it, and some of the sons a trifle above 
it-—neither stout nor slight, but compactly and 
ruggedly built. Their movements and ges- 
tures have much of the abruptness and want of 
grace common in Yankee land, where the ope- 
ra and dancing school are considered institu- 
tions of Satan. ‘Their features are large and 
irregular, and though not free from a certain 
manly beauty in the men, are scarcely re- 
deemed from homeliness in the women, by the 
expression of intelligence and wit which lights 
them up, and fairly sparkles in their bluish 
gray eyes. 

All of them have the energy of character, 
restless activity, strong convietions, tenacity of 
purpose, deep sympathies, and spirit of self- 
sacrifice, which are such invaluable qualities in 
the character of propagandists. It would be 
impossible for the theologians among them to 
be members of any other than the church mili- 
tant. Father and sons, they have ever been 
in the thickest of the battles fought in the 
church and by it ; and always have moved to- 
gether in solid column. To them questions of 
scholastic theology are mummeries, dry and 
attractionless ; they are practical, living in the 
real present, dealing with questions which pal- 
pitate with vitality. Temperance, foreign and 
home missions, the influence of commerce on 
public morality, the conversion of young men, 
the establishment of theological seminaries, 
education, colonization, abolition, the political 
obligations of Christians ; on matters such as 
these do the Beechers expend their energies. 
As public speakers they are far above medio- 
crity ; not graceful, but eloquent, with a lively 
scorn of the mean, and perception of the comic, 
which overflow in pungent wit and withering 
satire ; and sometimes, in the heat of extem- 
porancous speaking, in biting sarcasm. ‘Their 
style of oratory would often seem, to 2 staid, 
charch-going Englishman,to contrast too strong- 
ly with the usual decorum of the pulpit. 

Such is the family in the bosom of which 
Mrs. Stowe’s character hasbeen formed. 

The venerable father of the fumily is now 78 years 
old. He was the son of a New-England blacksmith, 
and brought-up to the trade by his father. He had 
arrived at mature age when he quitted the anvil, 
and began his collegiate studies at New-Haven. 





Tue Rareinc Devusion.—-The editor of the Cin- 
cinnati Jdvertiser, who recently visited the State 
Lunatic Asylum at Columbus, says there are in that 





institution twenty persons whose insanity is clearly 
traceable to the spirit rappings ; and it is stated that 
there are in the Utica (N. Y.) Lunatic Asylum nine 
victims of the same delusion. The Cleveland Herald 
says: ‘* In many minds, it seems to finish the work 
commenced by Second-Adventism—the fruits being 
neglect of business, neglect of families, running af- 
ter visionaries and pretended seers, scouting of 
Christianity and its institutions, spiritual wifeism, 
insanity, and, in some cases, suicide.” 
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The Millennium. 


Brethren of all Christian sects, allow us to make 
a proposal to you. You all believe in the Millenni- 
um—(never mind the etymology of the word: some 
believe in a thousand years of rest, and others in an 
everlasting kingdom; but all believe in a ‘latter day 
glory’ of some kind, which for convenience sake we 
will call the Millennium.) You have long been ho- 
ping, and praying, and laboring for it. We propose 
that now, when apparently the vision, though sure, 
is tarrying long, each of the sects should reduce toa 
distinct form, so far as possible, after mature delib- 
eration, its ideas of what the Millennium is to be. 
It is evident that each sect that proposes to keep its 
present form and standing, expects to be the mana- 
ger of the Millennium, There are therefore many 
candidates for this high position. It is reasonable 
that each of them should present its programme. 
How do we know but that the government in the 
heavens is ready to give out the contract for the 
work of establishing the Millennium, but is waiting 
for contractors? Let us then,—all of us who feel an 
interest in the speedy accomplishment of this great 
public work—put in our proposals, specifying what 
we are willing to do, if the contract is given to us. 

















By way of facilitating specification, we would sug- 
gest that each sect state its views on the following 
questions : 

1. What is to be the standard of holiness in the 
Millennium; i. e., what amount of holiness are you 
prepared, with your present theological resources, to 
contract for ? 

2. What kind of civil government would you have 
in the Millennium ? 

83. What sort of family organization do you expect 
in the Millennium ? 

4. What are your arrangements for disposing of 
disease and death in the Millennium ? 

Many other questions might be asked, but these 
four are the most important. 


The extent of the project of the government is evi- 
dently indicated in the Lord’s prayer :--‘ Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done on carth as it 
IS IN HEAVEN.’ Now what we invite is a programme 
from each sect, setting forth how far it is prepared 
and willing to undertake to make a Millennium that 
shall follow the pattern of thingsin the heaven. It 
is likely that those whose proposals come nearest to 
the views of the government, will get the contract. 





Houses. 


In passing through the streets of Brooklyn and 
New York, one is struck with the immense amount 
of building that is in progress, and the constant ef- 
fort at architectural display. It must be a very 
deep »assion in human nature, this desire to give to 
the outward habitation a form that is pleasing to the 
eye. A new stimulus has been given to the public 
taste on this point all over the country, by the recent 
works of Downing and others. The effect is seen in 
the astonishing variety of fronts that line the streets, 
and the manifest ambition of every new builder, to 
have something a little different and a little finer 
than his neighbors. Every style, apparently, is 
ransacked, from the tower of Babel down, and every 
form of material is used, to give effect and diversity 
to the design. And yet nobody is satisfied ; with all 
their study and pains, the architects do not yet real- 
ize the ideal of a human habitation. The reason is, 
that they leave out of their plan the essential idea of 
human unity, and consequently embody a discord, 
which is felt in the instinct, if not in the reason of 
every one. Home, as we all feel it should be, covers 
only love and union,—knows nothing of party bounds, 
but is the embodiment of all hospitality, and univer- 
sal amity with mankind. The narrow, twenty-five 
feet fronts, which look out upon us from both sides 
of the street, don’t accord with this idea. On the 
contrary, they suggest poverty, selfishness, and di- 
vision. Hence they are radically out of tune with 
the sense of beauty, and all the labor of art in im- 
proving their details, only reminds us of their grand 
deficiency. . 

We may trace in the history of architecture, the 
moral, political, and social progress of the race.— 
The house, in every period, is a pretty good index, 
and expression, of the character of the time. Go 
back among our own ancestors a thousand years, and 
we find their social state accurately represented by 
the clumsy strong-holds of the nobles, the more re- 
fined and costly Gothic of the church, and the mud 
hovels of the people. Five hundred years later the 
same general characteristics remained, only with 
some degree of superadded refinemont. The feudal 





mansions were still built of stone, with massive 
walls, and high towers, calculated to stand a seige ; 
and in the general absence of glass, the windows 
were few and small, and intended as much for pur- 
poses of reconnoitering and defense, as for giving 
light to the interior. Every thing about them be- 
spoke an age of barbarism and violence. Church 
architecture had then nearly attained its highests 
perfection ; but the houses of the common people, as 
before, were mean. 

The rising of the middle class, the invention of 
gun-powder, and the progress of science in later 
times, has produced great changes in building. No 
reference is now made to the chances of assault; we 
build of lighter materials, more airy and elegant, 
with large windows, verandahs, &c., all showing a 
state of greater social security than formerly. This 
is an age of commerce and law, instead of free-boot- 
ing ; and the passions which in our forefathers took 
the course of reckless violence, now spend them- 
selves in the more intellectual strife of business. If 
a man is robbed now, it is generally done in the 
quiet way of trade. This state of social progress is 
all expressed in our modes of building ; but certain- 
ly we have not yet reached the end. ‘The transition 
from selfish commercialism to associated unity and 
brotherhood, will produce changes in our architect- 
ure, perhaps within the next 50 years, as great as 
all the changes of the past. Symptoms of the 
movement may already be seen in our Crystal 
Palaces, for all nations, and the increasing popular- 
ity and splendor of the great Hotels. 

By the way, this wonderful invention of Paxton— 
the Crystal Palace, offers a good architectural type of 
the coming times. In the first place, it is a World’s 
Meeting House—not a family, or sectional, or even a 
national structure, but a universal affair. Its design 
nearly satisfies the idea of unity which we spoke of 
above; and it would seem as though Providence had 
reserved the beautiful details of the invention, on 
purpose to grace the occasion of our first outbreak 
beyond sectional limits into the open community of 
mankind. In the next place, while its materials are 
of the most imperishable kind, glass and iron, the 
structure itself is of no value whatever as a place of 
defence. The chance stone-throw of a boy would 
break it through; and in this respect it is the op- 
posite extreme of the old palace buildings—indica- 
ting the reign of peace. And still again, itis a 
house of glass——a TRANSPARENT STRUCTURE, symboli- 
zing the reign of truth in our social relations, and 
reminding us of the city which John saw descending 
‘out of heaven from God: having the glory of God; 
and her light was like unto a stone most precious, 
even like a jasper stone, clear as crystal.’ (Rev. 
21:11.) This inauguration of glass asa building 
material, is significant of many things. What if all 
our present plaster partitions were replaced by 
glass ? 

In perfect contrast with the progressive improve- 
ments in secular building, church architecture goes 
the other way. Instead of seeking for new and im- 
proved models, there seems to be a passion among 
the sects, particularly the older ones, for reprodu- 
cing in exact form the musty old fossils of the dark 
ages. The more quaint and antique the pattern, 
the better itis liked. The cities of New-York and 
Brooklyn are quite full of these would-be old chur- 
ches; and millions of dollars are spent to make 
them as dim, gloomy, and ghostly as their predeces- 
sors were, 400 years ago. It would be entertaining 
to trace out the ‘philosophy of style’ in this case, 
and the reasons for the strong attachment to anti- 
quity in the churches, but our limits forbid. The 
intelligent reader will see in this single feature a 
clear sign that the present church system is to be 
superseded. Anything that has lost the vitality of 
progress so far that it has to go back for inspiration 
to the dark ages, cannot be permanently useful.— 
The true religious inspiration of this age will be 
found in other channels than those of monkish anti- 
quity ; it is in the strong pulse of present life—in 
Society and business. The clergy of the future will 
be the Daily Paper ; and its churches will more 
probably be found in the Crystal Palaces of commu- 
nity, than in the dark stone cathedrals of the 
Gothic age. 





A Weapon against Condemnation. 

‘He put no trust in his servants, and his angels 
he charged with folly.’ ‘ The heavens are not clean 
in his sight.’ 

These passages are frequently urged against 
the doctrine of holiness: but they are really a 
strong argument in its favor. No one supposes 
that angels sin ; and therefore we conclude 
that persons can be chargeable with folly, and 
not entirely clean, and still be free from sin. 
Furthermore, it is not supposable that God 
quarrels with his angels who are not clean in 
his sight, and are chargeable with folly: for 
Christ said, ‘they do always behold the face of 
my Father which is in heaven.’ And so we 
must conclude that God has a way of dealing 
good-naturedly with persons who are not per- 
fect and wise, and that they can stand up in 





peace and justification before him. 


Ja Correspondence is very scarce, so far, in this 
volume of The Circular, What are our old friends 
about? Are they so astonished at the idea of a 
semi-weekly religious paper, that they are staring 
at it in silence? We hope they will not think that 
we need help. We get along very comfortably with 
our work—more so than we did when we had only 
half as much todo. But we can make room for a 
good letter now and then. 





..++ The enlargement of the New York Bat- 
tery is to be commenced immediately. Twelve 
acres are to be added to it by filling out into the 
Bay. The contractor pays the city $20,000 
for the privilege of making that extent of 
ground ; and it will of course be the grand 
dumping place of New York dirt for three 
years to come. 

...»Congress met last Monday. The ses- 
sion lasts only till the 3d of March, when the 
new President comes into office. 

..--The difficuities with Cuba have been 
settled for the present. 

..-+ Beautiful walking-canes are now made 
of Indiarubber, vulcanized to the temper of 
steel. 





Love and Order. 


We hear about the law and order party, and 
associate the term with the principles of the 
best society. But love and order is a better 
marriage of ideas. The law is a weak regula- 
tor—indeed if we take Paul’s word, it causes 
offences to abound instead of producing order. 
All our experience proves that it produces slack- 
ness and neglect. But on the contrary, love 
and order go together. ‘ Love worketh no ill 
to its neighbor.’ Love ‘ doth not behave itself 
unseemly.’ Think of the order that would re- 
sult from the practice of the golden rule— 
‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them.’ It would be 
like music without a discord. 

When love has had time to work out its 
own order, nothing will be wanting in the social 
edifice that the law aims to secure; and ever so 
much beauty and ornament will be added that 
does not come within the conception of law. 

The order that results from love is as differ- 
ent from law order, as the symmetry of a tree or 
flower is more beautiful than that of any artifi- 
cial structure. The law is expressed in rigid 
straight lines and angular motions, but the or- 
der of love is full of gentle curves and waving 


grace. H. 





Liberty worth Having. 

A friend tells a story of a man, not always 
sober, who wished him to come and see a calf 
he had to sell ; ‘ Come down and look at it,’ 
said the man, ‘and then, (drawling his words, ) 
you may do just as you are a mind to, OR NoT, 
just as you please, about buying it.’ The stu- 
pid saying wraps up a grand idea, and will 
serve anybody’s convenience very often if they 
know how to use it. A person is bent on a 
wrong course, injurious to his own interest: 
you set before him the truth, and say, ‘Now do 
as you are a mind to, or not, just as you please.’ 
Perhaps he will conclude to do as he is not a 
mind to, after counting the cost. Persons say 
to us, ‘You are following a leader; we must 
follow our own judgment.’ Very well: you 
choose to do as you are a mind to, but if we 
choose to do as we ‘are not a mind to,’leave us 
free—you should not bring us into bondage to 
your liberty. Democrats are for having the 
people ‘do as they are a mind to ;’ but it is an 
extra touch of democracy to be free to ‘ do as 
one is a mind to, or not.? That is a kind of 
independence not to be despised. Many a poor 
slave of his own will and passions, would give 
the world to be able to do as he was not a 
mind to, when he pleased. HI. 





bas> We notice in the Tribune of the 7th 
inst., areport of the proceedings of an anti- 
Bible Convention lately held in Salem, Ohio, 
‘for the purpose of discussing the origin, au- 
thority, and influence of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian Scriptures.’ Resolutions were proposed de- 
nving the divine origin of the Bible, and con- 
demning it as an ‘excecdingly mischievous 
book.’ H. ©. Wright, of Non-resistance no- 
toriety, and A. J. Davis, the Poughkeepsie 
seer, were among those who figured in the 
mecting.—In contrast with the movements of 
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this Convention, it is an interesting fact that 
there is now going up in NewYork city, a large 
building to be devoted exclusively to the print- 
ing of Bibles ; and that already there are more 
copies of this book printed annually, than of 
any other single work. The abvndant pros- 
perity of the American Bible Sec:(y, in their 
efforts to scatter God’s book world-wide, is an 
argument in favor of its divine origin worth 
considering by this infidel Convention. 





Faiure or Inrrpeciry.—-A western paper makes 
the following statement :—‘ Abner Kneeland and 
his associates went to Iowa with the fixed purpose to 
take possession of the State and wholly exclude the 
Bible. They did all they could to enlist infidels in 
the enterprise, and labored with their might to 
bring all around them under the power of unbelief; 
but disappointment awaited them. Missionaries 
entered the field, and preached Christ and him cru- 
cified ; every school-house became a chapel, and ev- 
ery valley vocal with songs of salvation; many of 
those who went thither as infidels were converted to 
God, and one of them devoted himself to the Christ- 
jan ministry; and at present scarcely anything 
like avowed infidelity is to be found in the State. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 145. 


[Rerortep ror THe Circucar, Nov. 26, 1852.] 


THE NEW JERUSALEM. 


society. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob would 
then be the apex of the mass, the culmina- 
ting point ; and yet it is clear that they 
were not fully saved, or organized in the 
glory of the resurrection. ‘ These all died 
in faith, not having received the promises.’ 
There was yet a work to be done in them 
all, by their union with Christ. It seems 
clear to us then, that when Christ told his 
disciples he was going to prepare a place 
for them, he meant that he was going 
to this central region of the house of Israel ; 
there to commence his kingdom. There 
was a mass of human spirits there that ap- 
proximated to Christ, and were prepared to 
receive him and be glorified by him. Mo- 
ses and Elijah are examples. The mate- 
rial for his glorified kingdom was to come 
out of the Jewish nation; and the fathers 
of the nation were in Hades; so he went 
where they were. He was to prepare a 
place ; the region of these spirits, though it 


Let us take a comprehensive view of was a comparative paradise, was still to be 


what the New Testament teaches us about 
the New Jerusalem. If we are seeking 
fellowship with the Primitive church, we 
are seeking the New Jerusalem ; and that, 
in fact, is the same thing which Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob were secking—a city out 
of sight. There is more light for us than 
there was for them, and it is quite as im- 
portant that we should seek a knowledge of 
the great heavenly organization that sur- 
rounds Christ. 

The first passage in which the New Je- 
rusalem is spoken of, is Gal. 4: 26, where 
it is said, ‘ Jerusalem which is above is free, 
which is the mother of us all.’ In Heb. 
12: 22, Paul speaks again of the ‘heavenly 
Jerusalem,’ and refers to it, not as some- 
thing to be hereafter created, but as then 
existing. He says, ‘Ye are come unto 
mount Zion, and unto the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an in- 
numerable company of angels, to the gener- 
al assembly and church of the first-born,’ 
&e. Both passages indicate that the New 
Jerusalem was then existing ‘ above ;’ and 
yet we find that the great promise of redemp- 
tion to the saints in this world, and the spir- 
itual world, was carried forward to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, when the elect should 
all be gathered, and both those who were 
alive, and the dead in Christ, should be 
caught up together to meet the Lord. The 
great organization seemed to have been in 
waiting till the Second Coming ; and yet we 
have these passages indicating that the 
New Jerusalem was already formed. How 
are these two facts to be reconciled ? 

First I observe that Christ, in his para- 
ble of Dives and Lazarus, represents Laza- 
rus as going into the presence of Abraham; he 
was carried by angels into Abraham’s bosom. 
He went into the world of the dead, into the 
same world with Dives; yet he is represen- 
ted as in a state of comparative blessedness, 
while Dives was in astate of torment. The 
region of the spiritual world where Abraham 
was, was at least a pleasant, comfortable 
place, and Lazarus was carried there by an- 
gels. Again, Christ said to his disciples 
when he left them, ‘ In my Father’s house 
we many mansions: I go to prepare a place 
for you.’ And where did he go? Did he 
not go where Abraham was? It was there 
that at the Second coming the righteous 
were to be gathered; for it is said, ‘they 
shall come from the east and the west, & shall 
sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob.’ 
There was the centering place, where these 
fathers were; and we may suppose there 
was some spiritual law by which their des- 
cendents as they passed into the invisible 


improved. It was already a city, but it 
was not in a glorified state. There were 
vast changes to be effected before it would 
be prepared for the marriage supper of the 
Lamb. 

The next passage which I will refer to, is 
one which exhibits the state of this city im- 
mediately after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. In the 7th of Revelations, the prom- 
saints should be gathered together from the 
east and from the west, from the north and 
trom the south, and sit down with Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. The 144,000 are 
sealed, and a great multitude out of every 
nation are with them before the throne.— 
White robes are given tothem, and they 
are represented as redeemed. What might 
be called a resurrection, has passed upon 
them. 

That they were not fully redeemed be- 
fore, is evident from the crying of the souls 
beneath the altar, which is described in 
chap. 6. What effect the Jewish nation on 
earth had upon that heavenly city previous- 
ly, we cannot tell; but there is every rea- 
son to believe that the connection between 
that heavenly city and the earthly Jerusa- 
lem was a real one, and that it was oppres- 
sive to that city, at the time of this ery.— 
The ery was for vengeance on them that 
dwelt on the earth. I sce nothing at all ir- 
rational in supposing that the invisible Jeru- 
salem was so connected with the visible, 
that they did want vengeance to be inflicted 
upon the visible Jerusalem in order that 
they might rise from the dead and be glori- 
fied. And accordingly at the Second Com- 
ing, the visible Jerusalem was utterly des- 
troyed, dashed in pieces like a potter’s ves- 
sel. It was like the rolling away of the stone 
from the sepulchre of Christ, and the dash- 
ing aside of the keepers by the angels; and 
it let the invisible church up into resurrec- 
tion and life. We see no other way to un- 
derstand the facts recorded, than that 
Abraham and all the righteous were yet to 
be redeemed up to this time, notwithstand- 
ing they were ina far more blessed con- 
dition than Dives. They were still encom- 
passed by the oppressive magnetism of the 
Jewish nation, including the visible part of 
it; and it was necessary that there should 
be an utter destruction of the visible, that 
the invisible might have its freedom, and 
follow Christ. Christ’s body died, and he 
thereby passed into his own individual re- 
surrection. Soit was necessary that the 
body of the Jewish nation should die, that 
jts soul might pass into the resurrection. 





Christ hada special attachment to the 


world, gathered around them in some form of! body as well as to the soul of the Jewish 


ised time has come, when it was said, the: 


nation. 
salem and weptoverit. He said,‘ How often 
would I have gathered thy children together, 


the nation on earth must have existed also in 
the invisible church, in Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the fathers that were in natural 


it made Christ weep to behold their awful 
wickedness, if it so drew upon his heart that 
he gave way to such a lamentation, it would 
hold in bonds of sorrow the invisible church. 
Though Christ wept over it, he straightened 
up into the majesty of justice, and predicted 
its destruction, and did destroy it. 

In the state we have described, previous 
to the Second Coming, the New Jerusalem 
saints were only partially organized. They 
| were in a preliminary state of organization, 
but they needed to take in a new center, 
and Christ was to become the center of the 
nation: and precisely at the time that he 
became the center, the visible part of it was 
destroyed. 


summation of glory. We see the visible 
part of the Jewish nation destroyed, and 
the invisible, spiritual part ready to go into 
new relations. It is like the case of a wo- 
man who was married to an unbelieving 
husband, and her husband is dead. Thus 
far we have got in the history of the New 
Jerusalem. ‘The husband is dead, and the 
wife feels new life and freedom in conse- 
quence of her emancipation—freedom to go 
into fellowship with Christ and the Father. 

Now there are three other passages in 
the book of Revelations, that protrude, as 


the book: all of them relating to the same 
organization. A close examination of these 
passages will, I think, enable us to trace its 
history yet further. 

The first is in the 14th chapter; where 


thousand, having his Father’s name writ- 
ten in their forehead. 
anew song,’ Ke. 
pany mentioned before, and the Lamb is 
among them. But the thing to be particu- 
larly noticed in this passage is, that these 
144,000 are ‘they which were not defiled 
with women, for they are virgins.’ This is 
a natural description of their rising into a 
state of freedom and emancipation, but not 
being yet married. The Lamb is with 
them, but the characteristic of their state at 
present is, that ‘they are virgins.’ I do not 
conceive that the expression, ‘ These are 
they which were not defiled with women,’ 
relates to their antecedent course or char- 
acter in this world particularly. This ex- 
pression necessarily connects itself in our 
minds with the next passage in which they 
are brought to view, chap. 19th. Here it 
is said, that ‘ the marriage of the Lamb is 
come, and his bride hath made herself ready.’ 
In the first passage the wife is in a virgin 
state. Christ had been doing what he prom- 
ised his disciples he would do—preparing a 
place—a city. He had brought his saints 
into a state where they were pronounced 
virgins. ‘Then follows the announcement, 
‘ The bride hath made herself ready; the 
marriage of the Lamb iscome.’ Christ said 
he would go and prepare a place ; and now 
we have it announced that the bride hath 
made herself ready—Christ has done his 
work. What it was that finally made them 
ready, we, of course, must judge as best we 
can; but we see that a preparation, some- 





thing like courtship, had taken place. 


He looked upon the visible Jeru- 


as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings,’ &c. That attraction which he had for 


sympathy and connection with the Jews. If 


But the Second Coming was not the con- 


you may say, from the general surface of 


John ‘saw .a Lamb standing on mount Zi- 
on, and with him a bundred and forty-four 


And they sung 
Here is the same com- 


To begin back—we find this body in ex 
istence, not organized, yet under the same 
roof, as you may say, with hell, and mar- 
ried to an unbelieving husband. Then we 
find the husband killed and the woman free. 
In the next place we find her with the 
Lamb, in a virgin state, and then comes a 
marriage and wedding supper. 

Now go a step further. In the last pas- 
sage we shall refer to, (chap. 21,) the apos- 
tle is called to see the holy city, coming 
down from God out of heaven, prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband. The mar- 
riage has taken place ; and the bride, the 
Lamb’s wife, the holy Jerusalem, is descend- 
ing out of heaven from God. Observe that 
the Gentiles ‘ do bring their glory and honor 
into it ;’ the leaves of its trees are for the 
healing of the nations, and all people are 
to be blessed in that holy city, showing 
that this is the winding up. 

To conclude: we are among the Gentiles 
whose calling it is to bring glory and honor 
into this city. We do not live inthe time 
of its marriage with an unbelieving husband, 
or in the time of its emancipation, or when 
it was pronounced a virgin; not in either 
of these times of preparaticn. We live after 
its marriage with the Lamb. The holy city 
that was over the Primitive church and 
that they longed for, is a very different 
thing to us from what it was to them. It 
is coming down as a bride adorned for her 
husband, in marriage glory—a bridal city ; 
and consequently if we are to tune our harps 
to their song, and have fellowship with their 
happiness, in their present state, we must 
have the bridal spirit. 


Fable-Calk, bn J. H. N.--No. 43. 
Dee. 2, 1852. 

The Catholics make great account of the 
doctrine of the real presence—the actual 
presence of Christ in the bread and wine of 
the eucharist. They do not say that Christ 
is in any common bread; but that bread 
which has been blessed by a priest, is there- 
by impregnated with Christ’s spirit, and 
that in eating it they eat him. They be- 
lieve that he is actually in the bread and 
wine, and that they partake of his flesh and 
blood, as really as they partake of the bread 
and wine. 

I should not quarrel with them much 
| about this aoctrine of the real presence, but 
‘should say to them that Christ is present in 
| all food which has been blessed by his spirit. 
‘It was not a ceremony with him, but when he 
| took bread, and blessed it, and brake it, he 
/ actually increased the virtue of it, by infu- 
sing his life into it. Whether the Catholic 
priests-have the power of making bread bet- 
ter by blessing it, is doubtful. 

But further,I believe all bread has Christ in 
it, without any special blessing pronounced 
over it—that there is a real presence of Christ 
inallcreation. By him all things were made, 
and by him all things consist. He is the 
essence and life of all our food—it comes to 
us from his hands, as its creator, already 
blessed. Then it is further sanctified by the 
word of God and prayer according as we are 
in union with Christ. Tf we are one with 
him, and he is in us, we are qualified to bless 
our food, and make it in a special sense a 
vehicle of good. 

But there is a higher sphere to the doc- 
trine of the ‘ real presence’ than this. Christ 
is really present in the church. If we main- 
tain that he is present in the food, much 
more is he present in persons. ‘The doctrine 
of his real presence in the bread, hinges on 
the doctrine of his real presence in the priest; 
and the last idea is the most important. It 
is the doctrine of the whole New Testament 
that Christ is present in believers. I am a 
sound Catholic in th t. There is no church 
without that doctrine ; and a priest that has 
not Christ in him, is not prepared to bless 
the bread, and a church that has not Christ 
in it, is not prepared to cat and drink the 
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Democratic Theocracy. 


[The following excursion in political philosophy, 
was published in 1844, before the era of lightning- 
telegraphs, and steamships. The main idea of it is 
more plausible, in the spirit and omens of the present 
time, than it was when it was written :] 


If a nation should annex itself to the king- 
dom of heaven, its government, so far as all 
ordinary matters of legislation are concerned, 
would still be Auman. When individuals sur- 
render their hearts to God, he governs them 
not so much by ontward laws, as by spiritual 
influences, i. e. he teaches and leads them to 
govern themselves. Soa nation, after trans- 
ferring its general sovereignty to God, and 
adopting the Bible as the basis of its constitu- 
tion, would still be left to manage its municipal 
affairs by some form of political mechanism. 
The purely Theocratic element in the govern- 
ment would be spiritual and didactic, rather 
than legislative. That clement would indeed 


tical difference between being a minor under 
guardianship, and being ‘ one’s own man ;’ and 
there is very much the same difference between 
a representative government and a pure de- 
mocracy. 

We will make bold to propose for the eon- 
sideration of political thinkers, a plan by which, 
we conceive, the advantages of the immediate 
possession and exercise by the people, of the 
nower of legislation, may be made available on 
any scale however large. 

The mechanical improvements of modern 
times have given us social facilities far greater 
than those of the ancients. ‘The art of print- 
ing enables us to throw off copies of thought, 
with a rapidity a thousandfold greater than 
that of the readiest writer. The steam-engine 


carries those copies to the most distant parts of | 


the country, with the speed of the wind. The 
mail system (almost unknown to the ancients) 
distributes them in every village and hamlet, 
with a minuteness and regularity like that of the 
circulation of the blood. With these facilities, 
the most efficient and extensive communication 
of thought does not require that the people to be 


| by the invention and adoption of appropriate 
|parliamentary rules. This branch of the sub- 
| ject however we cannot dwell upon at present. 

Among the advantages of a perpetual demo- 
| cratic legislature, the following may be men- 
tioned : 

1. It would elevate the condition of the 
‘people. The responsibility which is now vest- 
ed in a chosen few, would be transferred to the 
|whole people, and that responsibility would 
| carry with it a corresponding demand and op- 
/portunity for general education. It requires 
but little moral or intellectual training to qual- 
\ify a man to vote on a choice of persons; and 
this is all the voting the masses, at present, 
have todo. But summon the people to vote 
directly on a choice of measures and laws, and 
their position would be such as to require them 
|to acquaint themselves with the principles of 
government. They would pass out of the con- 
dition of clansmen, into that of legislators. 

2. The interest of the people in their laws 
would be greatly increased. | Government 
would be the work of the citizens, and not of 
their proxies ; and men always feel more inter- 





school is, we have learned many important 
things, that I am fully persuaded could never 
have been learned without organizing ourselves 
into a family school, and faithfully applying 
criticism. Criticism, administered in the spirit 
of love and truth, is an agency of refinement 
and civilization valuable beyond description. I 
can plainly see that ere long God will raise np 
a people whose refinement and civilization will 
eclipse worldly refinement,as much as the rising 
glory of the sun does that of the moon. We 
have no cause to fear or be discouraged. Tho’ 
the world may look upon us at present with 
contempt, we will still mind our own business, 
give fair play to the agencies of improvement 
among us, and by and by we will come forth in 
all the beauties of holiness: then quality, rath- 
er than quantity, will attract the attention of 
mankind ; and there will be a nucleus that will 
attract, and draw in, and assimilate to itself all 
surrounding material that has any affinity for 
it. This is my hope, and let no man despise 
the day of small things. 
Your brother in Christ, 


{It is allowable in meetings for hearers to say 


Daniex Lone. 











addressed should be convened in one place.—- | est in their own works, than in ihose of others. 


be at work in the whole spirit of the people, 
Whoever has a message to deliver, may speak | Of course the laws would be sustained better 


Amen, when the preaching suits, On the same prin- 








and would indirectly determine its specific leg- 
islation ; so that in a mature Theoeracy the 
‘vox populi? would be actually the ‘ vox Dei?— 
the voice of the people, the voice of God. Yet 
the voice of the people would necessarily utter 
itself in many cases by vote in some form, as 
freely as if the government were merely hu- 
man. ‘This question, then, still claims our at- 
tention—* What form of buman government 
should a Theocratic nation adupt ? 

We see no reason why a nation might not, 
consistently with its Theocratic obligations, live, 
if its citizens should choose, under any of the 
ordinary forms of government. We believe, 
however, that a form in which equality of po- 
litical power should be extended to the largest 
number, would best match the spirit of the Bi- 
ble, and the policy of Jesus Christ. So far as 
self-government is subjectively valuable, it is 
valuable to all; and so far as it is desirable that 
national legislation should utter the will of the 
people, it is desirable that the wills of all shoulé 
have expression. We go then for democracy, 
as the true complement of Theocracy. The 
seeming antagonism of the two forms is no ob- 
jection. The best matches in the world are 
those in which man and wife are so far different 
as to supply each other’s defects. ‘ Extremes 
meet’ in every thing that is perfect. 

In a pure democracy, the laws are discussed 
and enacted by the people en masse. This form 
of government, though it has existed in a few 
instances in single cities and very small com- 
monwealths, is generally considered impractica- 
ble on any extensive scale. The population of 
a large territory cannot well convene, and if 
they could, the assembly would be too large for 
useful discussion. The necessity of the case 
has led to the invention of the representative 
system, which transfers the power of legislation 
from the people at large, to delegates chosen by 
them in their primary assemblies, and sent to 
the seat of government. This system, though 
it has the name of being free, is in fact a spe- 
cies of aristocracy. ‘The people have not the 
privilege of making their own Jaws, but only of 
choosing men to make laws for them; and it 
is notorious that the legislation of representa- 
tives is frequently very far from being an ex- 
pression of the will of the people who choose 
them. ‘The situation of the masses, under this 
system, is very much like that of a minor under 
guardianship. They can choose their legisla- 
tors; and so the minor in this country can 
choose his guardian. They are the acknowl- 
edged owners of the powers of the State ;-and 
so the minor is the acknowledged owner of his 
property. Butas the minor has not actual 
possession and control of that which he owns, so 
they have not actual possession and control of 
the power of legislation. The difference be- 
tween the ‘ free governments’ of this country, 
and the more arbitrary governments of the old 
world, is simply this: under the former the 
minor [i.e. the people] has the privilege of 
choosing his guardian ; while under the Jatter 
the guardian acquires his right of office by birth 
or in some other way, without the choice of the 
minor. The privileve of immediate self-gov- 
ernment is taken away from the people in both. 
Every body knows that there isa great prac- 


to the millions scattered over a continent al- | 
most as easily as the orators of old could ad- | 


than they are now. The majesty of the legis- 
lature would be every where present. 











dress an assembly in a senate-house. On_ this 
facility of communication we base our project 
of a pure democracy. 


Our plan is simply this. Instead of legis- 


lating as at present by a personal assembly of 


representatives, let # periodical paper be es- 
tablished at the seat of government, as the sole 
medium of proposing, discussing, enacting and 
recording the laws. Let the whule people, 
with this paper for their gathering point, re- 
solve themselves into a permanent legislative 
convention. Let the publisher of the paper, 
chosen of course by the people, and governed 
by such regulations as may be found necessary 
to secure his impartiality and faithfulness, be 
the Moderator of this national convention, hav- 
ing power to enforce the necessary parliamen- 
tery rules and preserve decorum in its debates. 
Let every citizen be at liberty to propose res- 
olations, Lills, &e. as is done in ordinary leg- 
islatures ; and on the publication of any bill, 
lot it be the right of ail to diseuss it before the 
convention, through the paper. Such limita- 
tions of these rights might be devised, as would 
be necessary to keep the number of proposi- 
tions and amount of discussion within reasonable 
bounds. Let this process of proposal and dis- 
vussion be always going on ; and once in three 
months (or such other period as may be found 
expedient) let the people in their resnective 
towns assemble an? vote on the bills that are 
matured. Let it be a rule that all bills, to be 
acted on at any given quarterly-voting, shall 
be proposed in the paper at least one month 
(or more or less) before that voting, and let the 
people be at tiberty to vote, not only in the 
affirmative or negative, but also for a contin- 
uance of discussion ; so that if a majority vote 
for a continuance, or if those who vote for a 
continuance, together with those who vote in 
the negative are a majority, the bill may lay 
over till the next quarterly voting. Let the 
votes ofeach town be sent to the paper, the 
result published, and those bills that are ap- 
proved be declared laws of the land. 

Jt is not the object of this sketch to trace 
out in detail the arrangements which our 
scheme will require, but simply to exhibit its 
radical principle, which is the substitution of 
printing for speaking viva voce, as the medium 
of legislative discussion; by means of which 
the population of a State en masse may make 
its own laws, and the representative system 
may be dispensed with. 

It will be observed that our proposal relates 
only to the /egislative function. The executive 
department of government it leaves untouched. 
In relation to this department we shall say no- 
thing at present, except that the usual avrange- 
meuts for the execution of the laws would not 
be inconsistent with our plan. A president or 
governor mizht be appointed, as in this coun- 
try, fora limited period ; or a prime-ininister, 
as in other countries, for an indefinite period, 
with power of choosing his cabinet assuciates. 
The president, governor, or prime-minister, 
with his subordinates, might serve a legislature 
purely democratic, as well as one coustituted 
inthe usual way. 

The most obvious objection to our scheme, is 
that its operation would be too slow. Bills 
could not be matured and disposed of so rapid- 
ly as ia a personal assembly. But this defect 
woul i be compensated by the constancy of legis- 
lative action which would be allowed. There 
is reason to believe that a legislature, always in 
session, would accomplish as much business in 
the course ofa year, even if its proccedings 
were slow enough to permit universal discus- 
sion and action, as one which holds only an an- 
nual session of afew months. Much might be 
done to expedite the operation of our system 


| 3. Our plan, by abolishing the office of le- 
igislative representatives, would very considera- 


bly reduce the number of personal elections, 
and consequently the amount of clectioneering 
contention and corruption. The political dis- 
cussions of the people would be influenced less 
by the lust of office, and more by the merits of 
measures and laws. 

4. By the same means, the expense of legis- 
lation would be mach lessened. ‘The time and 
money which the people would spend in acting 
as legislators themselves would probably not be 
much more than they now spend in their elee- 
tioncering campaigns for the choice of go-be- 
tween legislators; and the whole expense of 
sending delegates to the seat of government, 
and supporting them several months annually 
with large salaries, would be saved. The le- 
gislative paper, which would take the place of 
all the present expensive machinery, would 
have such a circulation, that, at a moderate 
subscription price, it would support itself, pay 
ihe salary of its editor, and probably yield a 
handsome income to the State. 

5. The great and growing curse of all legis- 
lation by personal assembly, commonly called 
‘log-rolling,’ would be avoided by our plan.— 
Speculators, and interested persons would have 
no opportunity of securing the passage of laws 
for their special benefit, by treating, bribing, 
and cajoling a few representatives. That irre- 
sponsible department of government sometimes 
called the ‘ third house,’ would be nullified. — 
The advocates of any measure or law, would 
be obliged to address their persuasions to the 
whole people. 

In these days, when the State and national 
legislatures are charged on ail hands with abom- 
inable corruption and imbecility, and the peo- 
ple appear to be growing sick of their repre- 
sentatives, it seems to be time to cast about 
for some new system. Our proposal, if it is a 
bold one, is certainly commendable for its sim- 
plicity. We have not bestowed much thought 
upon it, and shall not make a hobby of it.— 
But we offer it as a hint for the consideration 
of those who are seeking out methods of polit- 
ical reform. Perhaps it will breed useful 


thought and discussion.—[{Reprint. 
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FROM NEW YORK. 

Brookfield, Dec. 5, 1852. 
—I feel thankful that I can send you a little 
for the support of a free gospel. LT inclose $2, 
and shall send you more as often as I have the 
means. I do not wish to be considered a ‘sub- 
seriber,’ but a co-worker with you in the gospel 
of Christ. I feel thankful for the paper, and 
could not well do without it, situated as I am 
herc, alone in the midst of a gainsaying world. 
[ am well pleased with the advancement of the 
paper to a semi-weekly issue: and I wish it 
may prosper still more, and become a daily 

paper. Your brother in the truth, 
Revsen Houmes. 


FROM VIRGINIA. 
Shepherdstown, Nov. 30, 1852. 

—TI find in general, that as often as suffering 
comes upon me, it is occasioned by my will not 
being in perfect submission to the divine will ; 
but, thank God, I have made great progress, 
and am still making improvement in the rising 
and dying processes. Christ is rising, and self 
is daily dying in me. Faith in God, above all, 
is the thing we seek and cultivate, in our little 
school ; and God kindly adopts means and ar- 
ranges circumstances to continually develop it. 
We are experimentally satisfied that we are liv- 





ing in the day of judgment. As small as our 





ciple we allow correspondents to utter their feelings 
about what they find in the Circular ; only we would 
advise them not to make so much noise as to disturb 
the meeting. The following seems to be quite a 
hearty Amen :] 
FROM VERMONT 
Putney, Dec. 6, 1852. 

—When I opened my paper last evening, 
and thought how often it came, and how rich 
its contents were, I was reminded of that verse 
—‘ Prove me now, saith the Lord of Hosts, if 
! will not open you the windows of heaven, and 
pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it.” Very often, when 
reading different articles, I find some sentiment 
that calls out at the time an expression of my 
emotions, and of the pleasure and profit it af- 
fords me; but it is soon overlaid by another 
equally interesting. I have set down however 
this week a few observations, in the way of a 
review, that I will send you, to let you know at 
least with what interest | read every word. 

The article on ‘ Tue r1cues or Grace,’ I 
thought exceedingly edifying—enlarging the 
heart, and communicating heavenly influences. 
It seems to contemplate the promise to Nathan- 
iel: * Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and 
the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the Son of man.’ 

‘SALVATION BY OUR OWN ARM.’ This is anew 
leaf in gospel experience. Who but those that 
are made conquerors, and more than conquer- 
ors through Jesus Christ, can receive it? ‘They 
that do now their God shall be strong, and do 
exploits.’ 

‘Tur Acv or Steam.’ Here isa wide field 
open for speculation. It would seem that sei- 
ence and philosophy have combined to make the 
secret powers of nature perform the work 
which has ouly been done formerly by ‘ the 
sweat of the brow.’ The subject brings vivid- 
ly to my mind the impressions I received near- 
ly fifty years ago, when I first heard of carding 
machines and double-geared wheel-heads. I 
said then, that God would never have permiited 
these improvements, affording such relief to 
women particularly, if he had not the power of 
controlling and giving direction to all the bear- 
ings of such a change in their circumstances, 
making the advantages of leisure they would 
enjoy a blessing, and not a curse. Now Jook 
at the state of thc world—the various reforms, 
woman’s conventions, world’s fairs, and above 
all the Gospel of the kingdom of God. 

Mrs. Stowe’s article comes very near to the 
testimony of full salvation, but it is deticient 
in the confession of Christ. I think the Rari- 
tan Bay Union, composed of the very elite of 
the country, and ‘adorned with everything 
earth or heaven can do to make them amiable,’ 
will only hasten the time when it skall be ac- 
ktowlcdged that God has hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hath revealed them 
unto babes. 





Fourtu Warp Jotity Fettows.—A fantastical tar- 
get company, commanded by Capt. John Fagan, 
numbering about 8C persons, and styling themselves 
the ‘ Fourth Ward Jolly Fellows,’ paraded the streets 
yesterday, and created considerable amusement to 
the lookers-on, by their ludicrous appearance, be- 
ing attired in the fag ends of some theatrical ward- 
robe, and armed with broums, old broken swords, 
butchers’ saws, &. The target was fastened into 
an old swill-cart, drawn by a donkey about the size 
of a goat, and being covered with a piece of carpet- 
ing, his ears only were visible. A wreath was at- 
tached to the target, composed of a barrel-noop; in 
the centre was a dried codfish, and the whole was 
ornamented with onions, turnips, sweet potatoes, &c. 
When the Company arrived at Coenties slip, they 
make a halt, in order to contend for the prizes.—— 
The first prize was the shadow of a pig about four 
weeks old, which was on exhibition in the donkey 
cart. The manner of contending for the prize was 
by being blindfolded, armed with a brace-and-bit, 
marching up to the target and boring a hole as near 
the centre as they could guess.—V. Y. Tribune. 
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